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I.—THE PRICE OF SILVER AND THE TRADE OF THE 
EAST. 


N the many attempts that have been made to diagnose the existing 
world-wide economic depression it has been noticeable that of 
late increasing attention has been given to the part played by 

the depreciation in the value of silver in the general stagnation of 
trade. In the East the effect of the drop to an unprecedented low 
level has been to reduce the purchasing power of hundreds of 
millions of people, with results which have a repercussion on the 
industry and commerce of nearly every country in Europe and 
America, and it is not surprising, therefore, that international bodies, 
such as the International Chamber of Commerce and the International 
Labour Office, as well as many leading bankers and financial experts, 
have taken up the question of the silver problem with a view to finding 
remedies for the situation this has brought about. The Unemploy- 
ment Committee of the International Labour Office, which has 
recently been examining the position, describes the fall in the price of 
silver as one of the main impediments to trade with the East, and 
the Executive Committee of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
which has been discussing a request from China for a world conference 
for the stabilisation of silver, published a recommendation as recently 
as February 21st to the effect that the interested Governments should 
meet and adopt either concerted or individual measures against 
fluctuations in the price of that metal. Apart from this, proposals, 
some of a drastic nature, have been put forward by bankers and others 
on both sides of the Atlantic having for their aim the rehabilitation of 
silver by active intervention by Governments in the silver market 
with a view to raising, or at least preventing excessive fluctuations in, 
the price. Before saying anything of these, however, some outline 
of the statistical position must be given, and some mention made 
of the chief causes of the present low price of silver. On these points, 
at least, there is fair unanimity of opinion, and it is only when the 
question of remedies for the existing state of affairs comes to be 
dealt with that any serious divergence of view appears. 

The world production of silver has not increased materially during 
the last eight or nine years. The total output in 1922 was nearly 
210 million ounces ; this was increased to 246 million in 1923, but 
dropped to 239 millions in 1924. In the years 1926-28 it was over 
250 millions, and in 1929 totalled 261 millions, but for last year, 1930, 
the production is estimated to have amounted to only 240 millions. 
Allowing for the normal increases of population in most countries of 
the world and for the consequent development of trade, it would not 
appear that the rate of increase in output has been excessive, and, 
in fact, it is the considered opinion of most economists that there has 
been no over-production. And that the output figures have little, if 
anything, to do with the fall in price is shown by the fact that there 
was a reduction in production during each month of 1930, and along- 
side it a steady fall in the price to an unprecedented low level. Again, 
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during the four years, 1926 to 1929, the average price of silver was 
approximately 26 pence, but in 1930 it dropped to 17 to 18 pence, 
remained there for several months, and at the end of the year weakened 
further to 144. In other words, it dropped in 1930 to less than 55 per 
cent. of the average price of the preceding four years. If silver had 
been too high during that period a drop might be expected to take 
place, perhaps suddenly, but the pre-war price was approximately 
26 pence, so that there was no substantial rise during the four years 
referred to. In fact, it has been caleulated that had the price of silver 
risen in the post-war years prior to 1929 to the same extent as that 
of other commodities then the average price would have been between 
40 and 45 pence per ounce. 

From the figures quoted above it will be seen that the output 
of silver has varied only between comparatively narrow limits since 
the full resumption of mining operations after the War. This should 
have made for stability of price, especially as there is every reason 
to expect a continuation of this uniformity in the aggregate quantity 
produced. Silver mines are limited, and even during the period 
when the metal was selling at five times its present price, and large 
profits could be made from mining, it was found impossible to increase 
the production more than 25 per cent. Nearly two-thirds of the 
silver mined is recovered as a by-product from lead, copper and zinc, 
and, as Senator Pittman expressed it in his examination of the 
question, published in the American press, “‘ when there is a great 
demand for such metals then we are in a prosperous era and then 
there is also a great demand for silver.” 

It is also not difficult to show, in the view of those best qualified 
to judge, that the regular world production of, say, 250 million 
ounces is not too heavy for the genuine needs of the world. Taking 
the past five years as a standard of these needs, China and India 
have consumed annually 85 million ounces of bar silver, or 170 
millions in all.(‘) The arts and industries employ over 40 millions, 
leaving less than 40 millions for distribution within the rest of the 
world for coinage purposes. As a matter of fact, figures prepared 
by a Japanese authority(?) show that the silver consumption of the 
world in 1929 amounted to 283 million ounces, or 30 millions more 
than the mining output. 

The fact with which the world is faced is that in spite of stabilised 
conditions of production the value of silver has weakened to an 
extent which tends to throw the whole foreign trade of China 
out of gear, and, in addition, brings with it the possibilivy of very 
grave political unrest. A close examination of the problem has 
accordingly been made with a view to determining the exact causes 
of the fall in price, and many recognised authorities, in the East 
as well as in Europe and America, have published the results of 








(1) These figures are given by a Shanghai bullion broker. Actually it is estimated that 
China absorbed in all, in 1929, 142 million ounces, and in 1930, 135 millions. In 192% 
approximately 100 million ounces were used for trade and general purposes, but in 1930 
this figure dropped considerably. 

(2) Mr. Tsuchiya, the Manager of the Mitsui Bank in Shanghai. 
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their inquiries. According to these the collapse of the market may 
be traced to the following six causes :— 
(1) The demonetization of the silver coinage of Great Britain 
and of many Continental countries. 
(2) The adoption of the Gold bullion standard by the Indian 

Government in 1926 and consequent selling of silver. 

(3) The placing of an import duty of 4 annas per ounce on 

silver into India in February, 1930. 

(4) The adoption of the Gold standard by French Indo-China 

early in 1930. 

(5) The internal warfare and insecurity in China, and the lack 
of productive power among the people. 
(6) The general decline of all world commodities, 
Taken all together these considerations are felt to account fully for 
the present condition of the market, and all of them are important 
enough to be further described. As to— 

(1) The action of many European Governments in debasing their 
silver coinage had doubly harmful results: first, because large extra 
quantities of silver were thrown on the market, irrespective of the 
question of demand, and, secondly, because of the uncertainty caused 
as to the possibility of further quantities coming along without 
notice. The movement was initiated by Great Britain in 1920, when 
the silver coinage was melted and re-minted with a basic fineness of 
‘D00 instead of +925 as before. Germany and Poland followed the 
British Government’s example, and both countries struck new coins 
with a fineness of only 500/1,000ths, while Germany also liquidated 
almost all her silver stocks in order to pay reparations. France 
entered the market as a seller in 1919 and 1920, and during her 
monetary difficulties, which lasted until 1928, no silver coinage was 
minted. Recently she has begun the coinage of silver 10 and 20 frane 
pieces, but only 680/1,000ths fine, and these are to be struck from the 
surplus coins in stock. Italy, Belgium and Switzerland have also 
demonetized their coinage, and sales of demonetized silver coins by 
Continental countries during 1930 were responsible for producing 
some 25 million ounces of fine silver. According to the figures 
published by the principal Bullion Brokers, the total sales of silver 
as a result of the demonetization of currency in Europe and India 
have in the last three years amounted to some 175 million ounces. 
Of this quantity approximately 50 millions were added to the mining 
output in each of the years 1928 and 1929, and 75 millions in 1930, 
but the total supplies from all sources remained more or less unchanged 
at an aggregate of from 310 to 315 million ounces for each of the three 
years, owing to the drop in production in 1930. 

(2) The adoption of an effective Gold bullion standard in India 
produced its effect on the market not so much owing to the quantities 
sold by the Government as by the uncertainty introduced into market 
conditions by the knowledge that the Government’s holdings 
amounted to a large quantity, and tke belief that this totalled 
300 million ounces, all of which might sooner or later be thrown on 
the market. Actually the Government has up to date sold only 
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about 100 million ounces, of which 31 millions were disposed of in 
1929 and 30 millions in 1930, but the fact that the total amount 
for sale was not fixed by law has engendered a loss of confidence 
which is generally considered to have played a large share in the 
weakness of the market. To such an extent is this the case that 
many authorities go so far as to say that the fall in price could be 
stopped to-morrow were the Indian Government to make a statement 
that it would not attempt to sell silver at the present level. It has 
been estimated that if India ceased selling altogether the price would 
go to 24 pence, but this figure must be conjecture only. 

(3) The duty of 4 annas per ounce was imposed on 28th February, 
1930, and no doubt enhanced the value of the silver actually in India, 
but it tended to reduce the price in other parts of the world. The 
Indian demand received a further check, and supplies were compelled 
to seek other outlets. 

(4) As a result of the adoption of the Gold standard in Indo-China 
quantities of Saigon Dollars which have become redundant have been 
exported to China, so that at one time, in March, 1930, the stock in 
Shanghai of these coins amounted to $23,500,000. As a consequence 
the Chinese Government, on 16th May last, decided to prohibit the 
importation of foreign silver coins. 

(5) The conditions obtaining in China are considered by many of 
those interested in that country’s trade as largely responsible for the 
fall in silver prices. It is pointed out that the actual supplies of silver 
made available from all sources would be all absorbed by China— 
allowing for the existing normal demand from other quarters—were 
trade active and conditions of living sufficiently secure throughout 
the interior of the country to restore confidence. The stocks of silver 
in China are not excessive, but they are amassed in Shanghai and other 
cities for reasons of safety, where they are, to a large extent, sterilised, 
and act in the nature of a depressing factor.(*) The low price of the 
metal might be expected to stimulate the export trade of the country, 
but the interruptions in internal communications and the heavy tax 
burdens have prevented producers from taking advantage of this 
Internal warfare has impoverished the rural population, and the 
consequent diminution of their buying power is held to account very 
largely for the fact that the available supplies of silver are not absorbed. 
Metallic money cannot easily be moved about, and while the seaports 
are carrying large stocks of the metal, the interior is almost bare 
of supplies. A Shanghai authority(‘) stated last year that there was 
not nearly enough silver in China for the needs of the whole country 
from the standpoint of normal trading. Once they got their export 
activities started the problem, he said, would be automatically solved, 
and it seemed to him that peace and good order were the first essentials 
for any improvement of the situation. In this view the Chairman of the 
British Chamber of Commerce concurred, adding that if the impedi- 
ments to trade were removed the silver in Shanghai would find its 
(3) Large quantities are, in any case, required in Shanghai as cover for note issues 


of the native banks. 
(4) The manager of the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation in Shanghai. 
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way to the provinces, with a consequent appreciation of its price. 
Representatives of the leading commercial firms in the Treaty ports 
are understood to hold the same view, some even going so far as to say 
that the only way to help bring silver to a higher level was to put a 
period to internal strife so that trade could proceed through ordinary 
channels. 

(6) The general decline of all world commodities and stagnation 
of trade is closely connected with the foregoing as a cause of the 
collapse of the price of silver. It may be argued that the inability of 
the people of China to develop their export trade is due as much to the 
falling off in the consuming power of the rest of the world as to their 
own shortcomings in respect of production. In parts of China which 
are free from internal disturbances—in Manchuria, for instance— 
merchants are complaining that exports are not moving because of the 
world-wide depression. As was pointed out in a recent report of the 
American Commercial Attaché in Shanghai, ‘“‘ world demand is a very 
important factor in the export trade of China. If this demand is 
active and persistent it is remarkable how commodities in China 
contrive to overcome what would be considered impossible trade 
handicaps in a modernly organised economic society. On the other 
hand, if the demand from abroad lessens materially, China has no 
organisation for putting into effect modern devices for the development 
of new uses for its products, or for resorting to progressive salesmanship 
methods. Trade simply stops... .’ The want of a uniform 
currency seriously hampers the adaptability of trade to changing 
conditions ; there are ten different kinds of dollar in China, and over 
160 kinds of tael. 

It must also be remembered that silver is a commercial commodity, 
like copper or zine, and was bound to fall in price with all similar raw 
materials. Silver prices have in the past invariably marched more or 
less parallel with commodity values. 

If the above considerations may be regarded as, in their cumulative 
effect, sufficient explanation for the collapse of the price of silver we 
may now deal with the effect that this collapse has had on trade and 
economie conditions in the East, and especially in China. As to this 
there are two schools of thought, one holding that the drop to half the 
price of two years ago has automatically reduced the purchasing power 
of 800 millions of the world’s inhabitants(*) by one half, while the other 
regards the depreciation as having only a temporary effect, contending 
that trade would quickly adjust itself to the new low level were this 
not subject to violent fluctuations. Something must be said of the 
arguments of both sides. To take the first mentioned. 

In the East there are upwards of 800 million people who are 
dependent on silver for money, and for the most part invest their 
savings in that metal alone. They know nothing of the elaborate 
credit and banking systems of Europe and so think of wealth only in 





(5) This figure ‘includes the population of India, where the gold standard is in 
force ; it is, therefore, only in respect of the savings of the people, in the form of jewelry, 
etc., that purchasing power is affected at all. 
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terms of silver. In addition to this, the reserves held by the Govern. 
ment, in the case of China at least, are for the most part in the form of 
silver, while the revenue it receives from the interior of the country 
is in the same metal. To take a concrete example, in the event of the 
Chinese Government borrowing money from abroad for development 
work such as railway construction, it must pay the interest on the loan 
in gold, but its sources of revenue from the traffic receipts of the 
railway are in silver alone. At the same time the cost of living is 
increased, especially for that section of the population whose income is 
derived from pensions, investments, or other sources of a fixed 
character, and this in turn handicaps the development of the enter- 
prises from which the Government looks to obtain its funds to meet 
the interest on foreign loans. And the fact that China has an 
unfavourable balance of trade, imports having exceeded exports in 
value by approximately 250 million taels annually during the past few 
years, the reduction in the purchasing power of the currency of her 
people is accentuated. Estimates have been published of the total 
stocks of silver in China and India, including the quantities invested 
in jewelry and buried in the ground, and the figures given are 
4,000 million ounces in India, and 3,000 millions in China and other 
parts of Asia. This represents purchasing power which has recently 
been reduced by 50 per cent., and whether the figures are exaggerated 
or not—for there is no means of checking them—the existence of 
exceedingly large quantities as savings is generally accepted. In an 
article in the press last November, Mr. J. H. Barnes, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, wrote: ‘‘ The 
fatal mistake was made of treating silver as a commodity, although 
it still represented resources and capital and credit to more than half 
of the population of the world . .. A price of silver which fluctuated 
from $1.45 some few years ago to 35 cents to-day and yet symbolises 
the credit and resources of great people, could not but harm the 
business structure of the world.” 

In this last sentence may be found a clue to one of the main 
contentions of the other school of thought on the silver question. 
It is the fluctuation in the price and the uncertainty as to the future 
which has depressed trade in the view of many of those well qualified 
to judge. Trade can adapt itself equally well to a low as to a higli 
exchange, and in reality it is the exports of a country which pay 
for the imports and not its currency, and while the depreciation of 
silver has had, temporarily, a serious effect in dislocating credit 
business and reducing purchasing power, it is to an improvement 
in the ability to export, together with a revival of foreign demand, 
that China must look for the rehabilitation of her economic life. 
Had she not been compelled to purchase large quantities of food- 
stuffs from abroad each year it is believed that the depreciation of 
silver would not have affected her to anything like so serious al 
extent as undoubtedly it has done and, in fact, the argument has 
been put forward that it is the adverse balance of trade that has 
caused the drop in silver rather than the latter which has depressed 
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trade. With her export trade in a flourishing condition the fact 
that she could obtain her silver so cheaply—since she has to buy 
it abroad just like other commodities—should have caused no serious 
difficulties save those of adjustment, and many of those who have 
studied the situation on the spot are convinced that had exports 
exceeded imports the silver now piled up in the seaports would have 
remained in circulation in the provinces, the total supplies on the 
market would have been absorbed, and consequently the slump in 
price which has characterised the past two years would not have 
taken place. 

Whatever divergence of opinion there may be as to this, there 
is no question as to the necessity for a stabilisation of exchange, 
at whatever level this is effected. This is regarded as the essential 
first step in all the remedies proposed for the present state of affairs, 
though there is no unanimity of view as to the best means for bringing 
it about. Broadly speaking, the proposals which have been put 
forward on both sides of the Atlantic for raising the price of silver 
aim at a reversal of the policy and the actions which are considered 
in large part responsible for the slump ; that is, a cessation of selling 
by India, a remonetization of their coinage by Continental countries, 
and so on. Artificial measures, with a view to pegging the price, are 
also recommended, but there would not appear to be very much 
likelihood of concerted action being taken by the principal Govern- 
ments concerned on a large and definite enough scale to make this 
effective. Bimetalism is ruled out as having demonstrated its inability 
to meet the needs of modern business and banking methods, and the 
feeling is gathering ground that it is only a question of time before 
China will be compelled to adopt the Gold standard. The Kemmerer 
Commission, the last of several appointed to study the problem, 
reported in March, 1930, in favour of this course, but the difficulties 
in the way of carrying it out, especially in the present state of the 
country’s finances, are exceedingly great. One other suggestion which 
has been put forward in America should be mentioned. This is the 
advance of a large quantity of silver to the Chinese Government as a 
loan, to be expended on reconstruction schemes, but the general 
consensus of opinion would appear to be that this would do much 
more harm than good, the Chinese Minister of Finance describing it 
as ‘‘ obviously detrimental ”’ to the country. The business community 
also disapproves entirely of the idea, on the ground that more silver 
thrown on the market—a great proportion of which would be used to 
make gold purchases in the United States—would only accentuate 
the exchange difficulty and still further reduce the value of China’s 
medium of exchange. 

Sounder and more practical recommendations than this may be 
expected to be the outcome of the inquiry which Sir Arthur Salter 
is to conduct into the effect on China’s economic life of the general 
depression of trade, and his report will be awaited with as much 
interest in this country as in China itself. 


H. L. 
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II.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Albania. 


February 20th—An unsuccessful attempt was made, in Vienna, to 
assassinate King Zogu. His assailants were arrested, and were found to 
be Albanian officers, who described themselves as Nationalists. 


Argentine. 

February 22nd.—The Government announced that acts “ preparatory 
to a plot ” had been discovered in the capital, and that several officers and 
civilians had been arrested. 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

February 22nd.—Fighting against Communists was reported from South 
Kiangsi and West Fukien, and a force of 35,000 Government troops, including 
detachments from Feng Yu-hsiang’s former army, was reported to be en route 
for Kiukiang. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


February 12th—In a statement to the press the Foreign Minister 
complained of the delay in abolishing extraterritorial privileges and pointed 
out that ten nations, which possessed treaty rights with China, had no extra- 
territoriality under certain conditions. Treaties with three others had 
expired and there were only six whose treaties had a few years to run. The 
Chinese Government and people were fully resolved to exert their maximum 
efforts to terminate extraterritoriality and any further delay would only 
intensify their determination to see it consummated. He sincerely hoped 
China would not be forced to adopt any measure to obtain her objective 
other than that of friendly negotiations. 

February 20th.—It was understood in Nanking that Dr. Kung, the Minister 
of Industry, had cabled to Washington endorsing the proposal for an American 
silver loan to China, and expressing the hope that action would be taken 
before Congress adjourned in March. 


‘ 


Esthonia. 

February 12th.—The Cabinet was reconstituted, with M. Constantin Paets 
as Prime Minister and M. Jean Toenisson, Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
Cabinet secured a vote of confidence in the Chamber by 54 votes to 17. 


Finland. 

February 16th.—The Presidential election was held, and resulted in the 
election of M. Svinhufvud, the Prime Minister, by 151 votes to 149 cast for 
M. Stahlberg. 


France. 

February 12th.—It was learnt that the Government had received from 
the British Government, towards the end of January, a Note requesting 
a reduction of 25 per cent. on the import duty on certain products of British 
origin. 

It was understood that Mr. Craigie, of the British Foreign Office, who 
had been visiting Rome, had arrived in Paris and had made proposals to 
the Government towards the settlement of the difficulties outstanding between 
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France and Italy in respect of their naval construction programmes. He 
was believed to have proposed a formula to the effect that both building 
programmes up to 1936 should be calculated in such a way as to leave the 
two countries in the same relative position as existed, and if this were adopted 
France would possess in modern units a superiority of 150,000 tons. 

February 19th.—An agreement was signed in Paris which constituted the 
definitive settlement of the debts of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 
The signatories were, on the one side, the British, French, Italian, Swiss 
and other bondholders and the Governments of Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy and Poland, and on the other, the Governments of Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. 

February 22nd.—It was understood that progress had been made in the 
conversations opened by Mr. Craigie, with a view to bring about agreement 
between the French and Italian Governments as to naval limitation, and 
that the former Government had agreed to accept the existing margin of 
160,000 tons over the Italian aggregate (instead of 244,000 tons as claimed 
in London) plus the older units of the French Navy. Agreement between 
the French and British Governments was understood to be delayed by the 
former’s claims as to submarine tonnage. 

February 23rd—Mr. Henderson and Mr. Alexander arrived in Paris 
and met M. Briand and M. Dumont in conference to continue the negotiations 
on naval limitation. 

The Conference on the disposal of European grain met in Paris and was 
attended by representatives of all the States members of the League except 
Albania, Norway and Portugal. M. Briand, in opening it, drew attention 
to the fact that it was not a meeting of experts, but of direct representatives 
of Governments. (The stock of surplus grain in Europe was estimated at 
3,500,000 tons, and the combined debts of small grain exporters in the Baltic 
States, Poland, Hungary and the Balkans was stated to total nearly £300 
millions.) 

February 24th—Mr. Henderson and Mr. Alexander had further con- 
versations with M. Briand and later left for Rome. It was understood 
that as a result of the negotiations in Paris the French Government had 
intimated its willingness to reduce to some extent the total tonnage of its 
submarines and provisionally to stop the building of the 10,000-ton cruisers 
provided for and of torpedo destroyers exceeding 1,500 tons. 

The Chamber began the discussion of the Army Estimates. The Minister 
for War stated that the total expenditure on the Army, Navy and Air Force 
was 13,000 million francs (£104 millions), but a Socialist deputy maintained 
that including the expenditure on fortifications the total was 19,000 millions 
(£152 millions). 


Germany. 


February 11th—It was announced that the negotiations between the 
Minister of Finance and the foreign banks to finance the issue of part of 
the preference shares of the German railways had been concluded successfully. 
The amount of the transaction was 120 million marks. 

February 12th.—The Reichstag adopted a motion calling on the Govern- 
ment to open negotiations for the revision of the Young Plan ; also a motion 
demanding from the Government action to remove the danger threatened 
to the peace of Europe by the failure of the Entente Powers to carry out 
the obligations to disarm assumed by them in the Peace Treaties. 

It was understood that the Government had received a memorandum 
from the British Government containing proposals for a tariff treaty, to 
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provide for reductions in the German duties on certain British commodities, 
particularly textiles and machinery. 

The police carried out a number of raids on Nazi headquarters in Berlin 
and seized a quantity of literature, etc. 

February 16th—The Agreement was signed in Berlin for the 120 million 
marks advance to the Government by an international banking syndicate 
in connection with the sale of railway preference shares to a German public 
insurance institution. The latter was unable to pay the purchase price 
of the shares except by a system of instalments. (The international group 
took over 120 millions of the shares, and a further 180 millions were sold 
to German insurance and other companies.) 

February 22nd.—In reply to a letter from a member of the Nationalist 
(Hugenberg) Party President von Hindenburg said he deplored the absence 
of practical collaboration on the part of the Nationalists in the legislative 
tasks of the Reich, and appealed to them not to stand aside from the impending 
legislative work which was so vital for German agriculture. 

A general muster of the Reichsbanner was held in Berlin, Hamburg 
and other cities, when it was calculated that approximately 150,000 men 
paraded as a demonstration of anti-Fascist forces. 


Great Britain. 

February 12th—Communication to French Government re reduction in 
Customs tariff (see France). It was understood that besides the Note to 
Germany (see Germany) communications had been sent to Austria, Belgium, 
Italy, The Netherlands and Switzerland. 

Mr. Craigie’s visit to Paris re naval problems. (See France.) 

February 13th—The Prime Minister sent to Dr. Weizmann a statement 
of the Government’s policy regarding Palestine, to be read as the authoritative 
interpretation of the White Paper. It was pointed out that the words in the 
latter (as to immigration and land settlement) were “‘ not to be read as implying 
that existing economic conditions in Palestine should be crystallised. On the 
contrary, the obligation to facilitate Jewish immigration and to encourage 
close settlement by Jews on the land remains a positive obligation of the 
Mandate, and it can be fulfilled without prejudice to the rights and position 
of other sections of the population.” The statement proposed a new inquiry 
to ascertain the amount of land available for settlement and the temporary 
establishment of a centralised control of land transfer. It recognised the 
right of the Zionists to employ Jews only on works carried out by the Jewish 
Agency, admitted the right of the Jews to an appropriate share in employ- 
ment on public works, but insisted on retaining control over immigration on 
economic grounds. It pointed out that a satisfactory solution of the problem 
depended on an understanding between Jews and Arabs, and until this was 
reached considerations of balance would have inevitably to enter into the 
definition of policy. 

As regards the landless Arabs, those who were promised holdings were only 
those who had recently been dispossessed in consequence of Zionist purchases 
from their landlords. The statement of policy did not imply more than such 
temporary control of land transfers as might be necessary to prevent 
interference with the general scheme of land settlement. 

In a reply to Mr. MacDonald, Dr. Weizmann said that the former’s letter 
had “ re-established the basis for that co-operation with the Mandatory Power 
on which our policy is founded.” 

February 16th—The Report of the United Kingdom Delegation on the 
11th Assembly of the League of Nations was published as a White Paper, 
Cmd, 3771. 
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February 22nd.—Report re progress of conversations regarding agreement 
between France and Italy as to naval limitation. (See France.) 

February 23rd.—It was announced that a Royal Commission had been 
appointed to report regarding the political situation in Malta, with a view 
to the re-establishment of constitutional government. 

Mr. Henderson’s visit to Paris. (See France.) 

February 24th—Departure of Mr. Henderson and Mr. Alexander for 
Rome. (See France.) 

Ratifications were exchanged of the Convention signed on January 9th 
between the United Kingdom, the United States and Irak. 


Greece. 
February 12th.—Treaty with Turkey approved by National Assembly. 
(See Turkey.) 


Guatemala. 
February 11th.—The Presidential election was concluded, with the election 
of General Ubico by an almost unanimous vote. 


India. 

February 13th—The Congress Working Committee discussed a draft 
resolution prepared by Mr. Gandhi laying down the conditions on which 
Congress would suspend its campaign, to help in the further stages of the Round 
Table work. These were (1) A general amnesty for all political prisoners ; 
(2) Cessation of all repression ; (3) Inquiry into the conduct of the police in 
certain incidents ; (4) Liberty to picket liquor shops and foreign cloth ; (5) The 
restitution of all confiscated property ; and (6) The reinstatement of 
Government servants dismissed on political grounds. 

February 15th.—The Viceroy received a letter from Mr. Gandhi suggesting 
a meeting “ for a talk across the table, as between man and man.” 

February 17th.—The Viceroy received Mr. Gandhi at Viceroy’s House in 
Delhi. 

February 20th.—Addressing a meeting at Delhi, Mr. Gandhi said his talks 
with the Viceroy had been conducted in the friendliest manner and with much 
sweetness. The result was in the hands of God. The people’s duty was to 
continue to do what India expected of them. Referring to the Congress 
movement, he said it was better that foreign cloth should be sold than that 
the picketeers should give way to violence, though to foreign cloth dealers 
he said that its complete boycott was their duty. The slightest breach of the 
pledge of non-violence meant a breach of faith, and those guilty of this were fit 
only for slavery. He concluded, “ If we resort to excesses we shall be opening 
the door for self-destruction when we have swaraj, for there will be no third 
Power with machine-guns to intervene and restore peace.” 

February 24th.—A discussion took place between the Viceroy and eight 
of the Round Table delegates, including Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri and Mr. Jayakar. It was understood that the delegates approved of 
Lord Irwin’s proposals (which he had made to Mr. Gandhi) as to the future 
line of action with respect to the reconstitution of the London Conference 
in India. (This provided for the inclusion in it of 15 Congress delegates.) 

The Congress Working Committee adopted a resolution giving Mr. Gandhi 
unfettered authority to conclude a settlement with the Viceroy. 


Japan. 

February 18th.—The Government was understood to have despatched a 
Note to the Soviet Government protesting against the methods of Soviet 
diplomacy, as shown by the demands upon Japanese fishing companies. 
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League of Nations. 
February 16th.—Publication of Report on 11th Assembly. (See Great 
Britain.) 


Malta. 

February 2\1st—A deputation, headed by Lord Strickland, arrived in 
London to invite the attention of the Imperial Parliament to the delay in the 
amendment of the Constitution. 

February 23rd.—Appointment of Royal Commission. (See Great Britain.) 


Nicaragua. 
February 13th.—Decision to withdraw U.S. marines. (See U.S.A.) 


Palestine. 

February 13th.—Statement of British Government’s policy sent to Dr. 
Weizmann. (See Great Britain.) 

February 17th.—The President of the Arab Executive, in a letter addressed 
to the High Commissioner, declared that Mr. MacDonald’s statement of British 
policy was a breach of faith, and had destroyed all hope of co-operation with 
the Jews. It also entitled the Jewish Agency to boycott Arab labour, and the 
President said he was, therefore, compelled to submit to the Executive a 
proposition to boycott all Jews in all matters. 

February 20th—The Arab Executive published a proclamation accusing 
Mr. MacDonald of increasing Jewish rights and breaking afresh solemn promises 
to the Arab people. It, therefore, called upon the Arab peoples to unite 
and rely solely upon themselves, and appealed to those of Syria and Irak to 
join with them in returning measure for measure until they finally abolished 


the imminent Jewish peril. 


Peru. 

February 20th.—A revolt broke out at Lima and Callao, and an attack 
was made on the Presidential palace. This failed completely and martial 
law was proclaimed at both cities. The rising was attributed to supporters of 
ex-President Leguia. 

February 22nd.—A fresh revolt was reported to have broken out in the 
south, resulting in Arequipa and Juliaca falling into the insurgents’ hands. 
Their avowed object was to enforce the “ principles of the August revolution,” 
which the southerners claimed to have been abandoned by President Cerro. 
(Arequipa had been the centre of the revolution in August against President 
Leguia.) 

‘ven 23rd.—Reports were current that all the troops in the southern 
departments had united against the Government. A strict censorship was 


in force. 
General Cerro renounced the provisional Presidency and withdrew his 


candidature. 
February 24th.—Rumours were current that the southern rebels had set 


up their own government under the name of the Southern Junta, and had 
been joined by the Government troops at Cuzco. 


Reparations. 
February 12th.—In a speech in Paris regarding the work of the Bank for 
International Settlements, Mr. MacGarrah, the President, said that in its 
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nine months’ existence, the deposits had increased from 30 million francs 
to over 1,700 millions. Its shares had been taken up by the central banks or 
banking groups of 22 countries. 

February 19th.—Signature of settlement of debt of former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy in Paris. (See France.) 


Rumania. 

February 16th.—The first session of the Permanent Committee for the 
examination of the economic condition of central and eastern Europe opened 
in Bucharest. Bulgaria, Hungary, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia were represented. 


Spain. 

February 12th—It was understood that Count Romanones had informed 
the Premier that when the new Parliament met he intended to ask for the 
convocation of a Constituent Assembly, and that he was supported in this by 
the Marquis Alhucemas, the Left Liberal leader, and by Senor Cambo, the 
Catalan leader. 

February 14th.—The King signed a Decree cancelling the elections, and the 
Cabinet resigned. His Majesty was understood to have called upon Senor 
Santiago Alba, the Liberal leader, who was in exile in Paris. In a statement 
to the press, General Berenguer said the reason for his resignation was the 
attitude of Count Romanones and the Marquis Alhucemas, since the Cabinet 
realised it could not present itself to Parliament without the support of the 
Monarchist elements of the parties led by those statesmen. 

February 16th.—The King entrusted Senor Guerra, the Left Conservative 
leader, with the task of forming a Cabinet, without limitation of any sort, 
to preside over a Cortes Constituyentes. Senor Guerra was understood 
to have accepted, with the idea of forming a National Government, with 
Republican and Socialist representatives. The latter, however, let it be known 
that they would not collaborate, and Senor Zamora, the spokesman of the 
Revolutionary party, issued a note to the press stating that the alliance of 
Republicans and Socialists remained indissoluble. 

Senor Alba informed the press that he had been offered, but had refused, 
the task of forming a Cabinet. 

February 17th.—After seeing the King, Senor Guerra announced that he 
had been unsuccessful in forming a Cabinet. His failure was interpreted as 
meaning that the King had refused to agree to the list of Ministers he submitted 
or to accept the conditions laid down by the Constitutionalists. 

Senor Guerra informed the press that as regards the Cortes Constituyentes 
no difficulties were made by the King, but that the collaboration which he 
himself considered indispensable was not forthcoming. 

His Majesty subsequently consulted Count Romanones and the Marquis 
Alhucemas, but without result. 

The press censorship was re-imposed. 

The King also saw Senor Alvarez, the Reformist leader, who complained 
afterwards that His Majesty had taken exception to his views that the new 
Government should not be interfered with by the Royal prerogative and that 
a Cortes Constituyentes should have full power to define the future relations 
between the Crown and the country. 

February 18th—A meeting of Monarchist leaders ended with the 
creation of a coalition party which placed itself at the disposal of the King 
to serve under General Berenguer or any other politician whom the King 
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might desire to head the Cabinet. The King thereupon called upon Admiral] 
Bautista Aznar, Captain-General of the Fleet, who formed a Government 
with Count Romanones as Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Marquis de Hoyos, 
Minister of the Interior, Senor Ventosa, Minister of Finance, 
Marquis Alhucemas, Minister of Justice, and General Berenguer, Minister for 
War. (Admiral Aznar had been Minister of Marine in the Alhucemas Cabinet 
which General de Rivera turned out of office in 1923.) 

The Cabinet’s programme was understood to include the holding of 
municipal and county council elections, with later elections to Cortes 
Constituyentes of a limited character. 

February 19th.—The Minister for Foreign Affairs circulated a telegram 
to the Spanish representatives abroad recounting the events of the previous 
five days and stating that the new Government had “ for its chief end the 
convocation of Parliament with the character of a Constituent Assembly 
for the reform of the present Constitution of 1876, as amply as necessary 
for all currents of opinion in Spain, however extreme, to find therein their 
legal expression and guarantee .. .” The Government would also take into 
account the aspirations of important sectors of opinion in Catalonia, with the 
hope that their practical manifestation might be satisfactorily embodied in 
the new organisation of the State. 

February 20th—The Prime Minister broadcast, in Spanish, French and 
English, a statement on the policy of the Government in which he said that 
they would proceed to hold bona fide elections for a Cortes which would have 
a Constituent character; they would also take steps to stabilise the peseta. 

February 22nd.—The National Committee of the Socialist Party and the 
General Workers’ Union decided to take no part in the General Election, but 
to participate in those for the municipalities and county councils, on the 
ground that the latter were of an administrative rather than a political 
character. 

The National Union of Monarchists issued a note declaring that they 
would support the Cabinet. Senor Cambo announced the formation of a 
Centre Party, to take part in the elections with a moderate programme. 

February 23rd.—The Cabinet decided to hold the municipal elections on 
April 12th. 

February 24th.—The Constitutional Party (Senor Guerra’s) issued a Note 
condemning the policy of the new Government and declaring that it 
maintained its belief that a Constitutional Assembly elected by universal 
suffrage was necessary to deal with the situation. Senor Guerra himself 
announced his retirement from politics. 


Turkey. 

February 12th.—The Grand National Assembly approved the Treaty 
and Conventions signed with Greece on October 30th, 1930. 

February 22nd.—It was announced that the Government had decided 
to take drastic action to prevent the contraband drug traffic and control the 


manufacture in Constantinople. 


U.S.S.R. 


February 12th—The Government set up a Commission, in connection 
with the Gosplan, to work out a plan for increasing the revenue from all 
parts of the Union, owing to the appearance of numerous “ breaches in the 
financial front.” 

Reports regarding the industrial output for January showed a falling off 
in some of the most important branches, such as coal and steel, for which 
difficulties of transport were stated to be largely responsible. 
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February 15th.—Further measures were instituted by the Government 
with a view to making the system of control of labour more efficient through 
the introduction of labour conduct sheets. The Supreme Economic Council 
ordered an increase of 20 per cent. in the pay of miners in the Donetz basin, 
with a view to checking desertion. 

February 18th.—Note from Japanese Government re fishing companies. 
(See Japan.) 

February 19th.—It was reported that special measures were to be taken 
to increase the personnel of the labour at the lumber camps by 100,000 
workers, owing to the shortage in production as compared with the quantities 
aimed at. 

February 21st.—The Government was reported to have organised a special 
‘ military ten days,” in honour of the Red Army. Soviet wireless stations 
broadcast a special message to the industrial workers of the Union, calling 
upon them to make greater efforts to speed up the output, especially in the 
motor industry, in view of the fact that war was inevitable with the Capitalist 
Powers, which were feverishly preparing for the invasion of the U.S.8.R. 
under General Weygand. 


U.S.A. 

February 13th.—It was understood that the Government had decided 
to withdraw the Marine Corps from Nicaragua. The number was to be 
reduced to 500, who would remain as instructors to the National Guard. 

The House of Representatives passed to the Senate the Navy Supply Bill, 
which provided for credits of $348,830,000, a decrease of $31,822,000 as 
compared with the current year. 

February 20th.—The Senate passed a resolution requesting the President 
to negotiate with other Governments with a view to bringing about the 
suspension of their financial policies in regard to silver. 

Report re cable from Chinese Minister of Industry re silver loan. (See 
China; External Affairs.) 

February 21st.—The Senate passed the Navy Department Appropriation 
Bill, as amended to include the provision of 10,000,000 dollars for beginning 
the construction of a squadron of destroyers. The Naval Supply Bill 
carried total appropriations of over 358 million dollars (£71,630,000). 

February 23rd.—The Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives decided not to “ report out ” foraction the Bills placing an embargo 
on the import of oil, wheat, etc., from the U.S.S.R. The embargo movement 
was thus arrested until the new Congress should meet in December. 

The House passed the Kendall-Hawley Bill strengthening the 1930 Tariff 
Act against convict-made goods entering the country, and making it effective 
as from April Ist, 1931 (instead of January Ist, 1932). 

February 24th.—Exchange of ratifications of Convention re Irak. (See 
(reat Britain.) 





III.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated February 14th, 1931. 

1. Royal Rescript establishing the constitutional régime of the Egyptian 
State (October 22nd, 1930). 

2. Electoral Law (October 22nd, 1930). 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated February 21st, 1931. 

1. Letter regarding the new (Egyptian) Constitution from the Ministry 
to the King (October 21st, 1930). 
2. Report on the modifications to be introduced in the Constitution and 


— 


in the Electoral Law (October 21st, 1930). 


The American Journal of International Law, Vol. 25, No. 1, January, 1931. 


1. GERMANY-UNITED STATES. Agreement for payment of war claims 
and costs of army of occupation (June 23rd, 1930). 


2. HAGUE CONFERENCE ON REPARATIONS (January, 1930) :— 
Agreement with Austria. 

Agreement with Bulgaria. 

Agreement with Czechoslovakia. 

Arrangement between the creditor Powers. 


3. HunGary. International agreements regarding financial obligations 
resulting from the Treaty of Trianon, etc. (Paris, April 25th, 1930) :— 

Preamble. Agreements relating to obligations resulting from the 
Treaty of Trianon. 

Agreement No. I concerning arrangements between Hungary and 
creditor Powers. 

Agreement No. II. Settlement of questions relating to agrarian 
reforms and mixed arbitral tribunals. 

Agreement No. III concerning organisation and working of Agrarian 
Fund A. 

Agreement No. IV concerning constitution of Special Fund B. 

Letters and documents attached to the Agreements. 

Declaration. 


4, PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE :— 
President Hoover’s message to the U.S. Senate (December 10th, 

1930), covering, 
Letter of Secretary of State Stimson (November 18th, 1929), and, > June 
Protocol of accession of the United States (September 14th, 1929). 


5. Unirep States. Act authorising international tribunals to administer 
oaths (July 3rd, 1930). 


IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Sub-Committee of Fiscal Committee -. Geneva. 
*Meeting of representatives of Economic 

Councils and Business Cycle Insti- 

tutes ‘s a .% i -. Geneva. 
*Conference of Police Officers xe -. Geneva. 
*European Road Traffic Conference .. -. Geneva. 
*Third Conference regarding concerted 


economic action. . Geneva. 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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3lst 


3ist 
8th 
13th 


14th 
20th 


20th-26th 


23rd 
23rd 
26th 


28th 
29th 


30th 
April 30th ; 


to , 
May 2nd | 
May 4th 

4th 
4th-9th 


5th ? 
6th 


lith 
19th 


20th 


25th-30th 


26th 
27th 


27th-30th 


Ist-5th 


2nd 
15th 
17th 
21st 
25th ? 
29th 
ag baa ] 


July 3rd \ 
July 


” 


7th-15th 
23rd-29th 


25th 


29th ) 


Aug. 8th ! 
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World Conference on Wheat 
International Congress of Modern Languages 
Teachers - 
*Advisory Committee ‘for Communications 
and Transit “ 
*Executive Committee of Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation ‘ 
*Permanent Central Opium Board .. 
*Child Welfare Committee .. 
*Traffic in Women Committee es ns 
International Congress for Municipal 
Health and Sanitary Service .. - 
*Conference on Rural Hygiene 
*Economic Committee 
Executive of International Federation of 
Trades Unions .. . . 
*Delegation for Agricultural Credits 
*Committee for preparation of Draft Con- 
vention to strengthen the means to 
prevent war _ ee 
Trade 


Conference of International 
Secretariats K 


International Abolitionist Federation 


*Health Committee .. a ee 
*Financial Committee 
Biennial Congress of International Chamber 
of Commerce e 
*Committee of Enquiry on European U nion 
*Financial Committee or a “eS 
*63rd Session of the Council 
First Annual General Meeting 
for International Settlements 
*Mixed Committee on Taxation of Foreign 
Newspapers 
First International C ongre ss on 
Psychology = 
*Fiscal Committee. 
*Conference on Limitation of Drug Manu- 
facture ae ‘> 
International C ongress of Bakers 
13th International Housing and Town- 
planning Congress é 
*Gold Delegation of the F inancial ( ‘ommittec e 
*Permanent Mandates Commission . ‘ 
World Zionist Congress ; 
Annual Congress of Rotary International 
*Economic Consultative Committee 
*Conference on Rural Hygiene es 


of Bank 


Religious 


2nd International Congress of poemy of 
Science and Technology * 


International Radiological Congress 

Congress of Universities of the Empire 

Meeting of International Aeronautical 
Federation 

Sixth Biennial Inter national ( ‘onference of 
Leaders of Boy Scout Movement ‘ 

Congress of the Labour and Socialist Inter- 
national .. i g os a 


World Rover Scout Moot 
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Rome. 
Paris. 
Geneva. 


Paris. 

Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Milan. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Madrid. 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Madrid. 
Strasburg. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Washington. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Basle. 
Geneva. 
Vienna. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Budapest. 


Berlin. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Carlsbad. 
Vienna. 
CGreneva. 
Geneva. 


London. 
Paris. 
London and 
Edinburgh. 
Bucharest. 
Vienna. 


Vienna. 


Kandersteg. 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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1931. 
Aug. 2nd Triennial Congress of International 
Industrial Relations Association .. Amsterdam. 
Sept. International Geographical — -- Paris. 
ee *64th Session of the Council . -- Geneva. 
of *12th Session of the Assembly Geneva. 
», 15th 7th International Conference of Industrial 
Psychology Moscow. 
Oct. 14th-18th. 2nd International C ongress of ‘omparative 
Pathology .. ‘ ; Paris. 
1932. 
Jan. 25th *65th Session of the League Council .. Geneva. 
Feb. 2nd *The Disarmament Conference “ae -. Geneva. 


July 25th ) 
to ' World’s Grain Conference .. -$ -. Regina, 
Aug. 6th } Canada. 
Nov. Universal Congress of aie Forces 
for Peace om “ Washington. 


* League of Nations and ichiiaideibciial Labour Office. 
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